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The purpose in studying a <modern> foreign language 
is to gain sufficient practical mastery of it for use in 
daily intercourse, and so to obtain some comprehension 
of the life, the institutions and the modes of thought of 
the people whose language it is. French is not only the 
universal language of diplomacy but it is the common 
link between educated men and women the world over. 
It is of the first importance that American schools and 
colleges should teach French, teach it practically and in 
the spirit and for the purpose that have just been 
described. The teaching of Spanish, of Italian and of 
German will naturally be for similar purposes and on 
similar lines. 

Let us hope that President Butler is right in the 
prophetic part of the following paragraph (75-76) : 

The swing of the pendulum away from interest in the 
ancient classics has plainly come to its end. There are 
many signs that a deeper insight and a wider sympathy 
are manifesting themselves, and that during the next 
generation the classical languages and literatures will be 
more earnestly pursued and better taught than they 
have been in the recent past. It is not practicable to 
use the classics directly in any plan of widespread 
popular elementary and secondary education, but it is 
entirely practicable for that education to be carried on 
with full appreciation of the importance of the classics 
and with full understanding of the lessons which they 
teach and of the standards which they set up. The 
classics remain the unexhausted and inexhaustible 
fountains of excellence in all that pertains to letters, to 
art and to the intellectual life. The secondary schools 
and the colleges must make adequate provision for 
their study and their proper teaching. Those in whose 
keeping the classics are placed must fix their minds 
much more on matters of human interest, human con- 
duct and human feeling, and much less on matters of 
technical linguistic accuracy and skill. c. K. 



AN EARLY SOURCE OF CORRUPTION IN THE 
TEXT OF PLAUTUS AND TERENCE 

All the manuscripts which preserve the beginning of 
the Andria give verses 51-54, part of the passage in 
which Simo narrates to his steward and confidant, 
Sosia, the events which have led up to the action of 
the play, thus: 

nam is postquam excessit ex ephebis, Sosia, 

liberius vivendi fuit potestas (nam antea 

qui scire posses aut ingenium noscere, 

dum aetas, metus, magister prohibebant?), . . . 

At this point, according to the manuscripts, Sosia 
interrupts with Itast. According to this reading 1 , verse 
52 furnishes a grammatical conclusion to the preceding 
statement, although the logical conclusion of this 
thought is given below (56 ff.), quod plerique omnes 
faciunt adulescentuli, etc. Line 52, moreover, will not 
scan. For these reasons, Hermann, Rheinisches 
Museum 6 (1848), 444, dismissed the line as not 
genuine. In fact the phrase liberius vivendi fuit 
potestas, in sense an almost exact repetition of the line 

'Some editors read el at the end of verse 51, making the next line 
coordinate and avoiding a twofold conclusion to a single idea. 
This reading is metrically possible, for a monosyllable ending, 
though rare, may occur in a senarius. There is. however, no 
manuscript authority for this reading, which is suggested by the 
text of Donatus, whose lemma begins el liberius in two of the four 
principal manuscripts. The et is omitted both by Wessner in the 
most recent edition and by Karstens. It is probably due to ditto- 
graphy, since the preceding comment closes with the word ex. 



above, is typical of the scholia of the earlier Roman 
commentators. The subsequent insertion of such a 
marginal note into the text is familiar. 

No satisfactory explanation has ever been given for 
the presence of the word Sosia, which is clearly the 
foreign element in the reading, nam is postquam excessit 
ex ephebis, Sosia, nam antea, which results from the 
omission of the gloss. 

It is the aim of this paper to show that the word 
Sosia was originally a character-indication giving the 
speaker of the words nam . . . prohibebant, and 
that Itast introduced the resumed narrative of Simo. 
We propose to read as follows: 

SI. nam is postquam excessit ex ephebis — SO. Nam 

antea 
qui scire posses aut ingenium noscere, 
dum aetas, metus, magister prohibehant? SI. Itast. 
quod plerique omnes faciunt adulescentuli, etc. 

The fact that a youth, freed from the restraining 
influence of the paedogogus, might display hitherto 
unsuspected traits is perfectly apparent. This entire 
passage in the Andria seems almost reminiscent of the 
remonstrance of Pistoclerus to his former paedogogus, 
Bacchides 148, lam excessit mi aetas ex magisterio tuo. 
Hence the expression of so commonplace a thought is 
not inappropriate to even plodding Sosia. He, like 
many others of similar deposition, prides himself on 
his acumen and allows almost no remark of his master 
to pass without a philosophical comment. His 
remarks are not usually brief; leneo, 86, (and itast here) 
is (are) the sole exception (s). The latter seems more 
appropriate to Simo, who is impatient of the interrup- 
tion and eager to continue his narrative. 

The corruption in the text undoubtedly occurred at 
an early period, for we know from the commentary of 
Donatus that the reading of our manuscripts was already 
current in the vulgate text of the fourth century A.D. 
Donatus cites the line in several lemmata which are 
regarded by Karstens as undeniably genuine; for the 
grammarian found difficulty in the superfluous use of 
liberius. The corruption, however, may be very much 
earlier than Donatus. Cicero quotes the words, 
nam . . . ephebis, in three places: De Oratore 
2.326; De Inventione 1.33, 1.27. In the last named 
passage Sosia is included, and in inferior manuscripts 
the remainder of the sentence, liberius . . . 
potestas, is given. Since this second line is usually 
regarded as a later addition to the work of Cicero, 
introduced by some scribe who knew the text -of 
Terence of his own day, it is omitted in most editions of 
the De Inventione. It is quite possible, however, that 
Cicero as well as Donatus knew our text and that we 
should include the vocative and the gloss in Cicero's 
quotations in De Inventione 1.27. At any rate, 
Victorinus, quoting Cicero in his De C'ceronis Rhetorica 
(Orelli, 56), also gives the vocative. Another com- 
mentator, Julius Victor, discussing, in his De Arte 
Rhetorica (Orelli, 244), the same passage, omits the 
word Sosia. 
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In the second place, it is hardly possible that a 
character-indication could become a vocative at a time 
when manuscripts were reproduced by scribes copying 
independently, and directly from a manuscript, the 
practice in the Middle Ages. These writers would not 
have mistaken for a vocative the Greek letters which 
appear at the head of each scene and are used through- 
out to indicate the speakers. In ancient times, how- 
ever, it appears that manuscripts were reproduced in 
numbers by several slaves who wrote simultaneously, 
from the dictation of a single reader: see Birt, Kritik 
und Hermeneutik nebst Abriss des Antiken Buch- 
wesens, 309 (Muller's Handbuch 1.3 [1913]). If the 
reader simply mentioned the speaker's name before 
each speech, a scribe might readily understand it as a 
vocative and consequently write a hypermetric line, 
in this case, nam is postquam excessit ex ephebis, Sosia, 
nam antea. The second step in arriving at the present 
form of the text took place when a reader or a scribe, 
realizing that the word Sosia finished a metrical line, 
mistook the marginal note liberius vivendi, etc., in some 
annotated and hence superior copy as part of a line, 
which a former scribe had omitted, before nam. From 
such a manuscript arose the archetype of our present 
manuscripts and Donatus's text. 

There are several passages in manuscripts of Plautus 
in which editors have recognized the possibility of con- 
fusion between text and character-indication. In some 
instances, it is believed, a character-indication has 
become a vocative. Conversely, a vocative has been 
used as character-indication. Occasionally also, when 
a character speaks immediately after he is addressed, a 
scribe has viewed the repetition of the name, first a 
vocative, then a character-indication, as a mistake on 
the part of the reader and has written it but once. 

A character-indication has clearly become a vocative 
in Pseudolus 61. This verse in all manuscripts, with 
the exception of the Ambrosian Palimpsest, in which 
the underlined word is omitted, appears as follows: 

PS. Eheu. CA. Neque intus mummus ullus est, 
Pseudole. PS. Eheu. 

Since this reading is common to all the inferior manu- 
scripts, it evidently dates from the archetype of all. 
Here, precisely as in Andria 51, a copyist understood as 
a vocative, Pseudole, the Pseudolus which the dictator 
intended to indicate a new speaker (the difference in the 
final syllable is accounted for by the fact that it was 
unaccented and was probably slurred in pronunciation). 
A later scribe, realizing that Eheu is really spoken by 
Pseudolus, supplied the necessary character-indication. 
Since the vocative destroys the meter and is not given 
in A, it is universally omitted by modern editors without 
reference to the cause of its occurrence in the text. 

Lines 1065-1066 of the same play are given thus in all 
manuscripts: 

BA. O fortunate, cedo fortunatam manum, 
Simo. SI. Quid est? BA. lam— SI. Quid iam? 
BA. Nihil est quod metuas. SI. Quid est? 

The use of a vocative at the end of a speech but at the 



beginning of a new line is unusual. Again, although a 
proceleusmatic occurs occasionally, especially in the 
first foot, the line reads more smoothly if the word Simo 
is omitted. Bentley did omit the name. Ussing 
(4.275) justifies the omission by the statement that the 
Simo of the manuscripts has arisen from a character- 
indication. 

Goetz, in Symbola Critica ad Priores Plauti Fabulas, 
105, in Analecta Plautina I, has emended Epidicus 24 
by assuming that the nota personae of A resulted from a 
misunderstanding of a vocative. He assigns the line to 
a single speaker, and reads: 

EP. Te volo 
percontari, Thesprio, operam da! opera reddetur tibi. 

This text has been accepted in general by subsequent 
editors, since it satisfies the meter. 

A lacuna in Miles 1345 has been filled by Ritschl on 
the supposition that a vocative has been omitted. The 
manuscript reading gives the passage 1343-1345 in two 
lines, which Acidalius arranged as three, with two 
omissions, thus: 

Quom abs te abeam. PY. Fer animo aequo. PA. 
Scio ego quid doleat mihi. 

PH. Sed quid hoc? Quae res? quid video? lux, 
salve! . . . 

PL. Iam resipicti? PH. obsecro. . . 

Ritschl's suggestion that a vocative Philocomasium has 
fallen out after resipisti is accepted by Ribbeck, 
Rheinisches Museum 29.22, Schenkl, Studia Plautina, 
87, and others. Schenkl, moreover, employing the 
same principle to avoid the lacuna, at the end of 1344 
supplies the vocative, Pleusicles, in the speech of 
Philocomasium before the reply of her lover, whose 
name furnishes the required metrical value. The 
passage would then read: 

Quom abs te abeam. PY. Fer animo aequo. PA. 

Scio ego quid doleat mihi. 
PH. Sed quid hoc? Quaeres? Quid video? lux, 

salve, Pleusicles. 
PL. Iam resipisti, Philocomasium? PH. obsecro 

In Mostellaria 804, Schoell reads: 
TH. Do tibi ego operam. TR. Senex illic est. 
Em tibi adduxi hominem, <Simo>. 

This suggestion has been accepted by some editors. 

C. W. F. Mueller, PJautinische Prosodie, 20, discard- 
ing the usual reading of Stichus 330, that of Acidalius, 
supplies the name Pinacium at the end of the line 
before the boy begins to speak. The line is then an 
octonarius. 

PA. Quisnam hie loquitur tarn prope nos? GE. 
Pinacium. PA. Ubi is est? Pinacium. 

Most editors omit the last word. Again in the same 
play, under similar conditions, the vocative, Sangarine, 
668, is offered by Ritschl to fill the verse: 

ST. Sequere ergo hac me intro, <Sangarine. > SG. 
Ego vero sequor. 

Lindsay accepts this emendation. Others regard the 
line together with the following verses as decidedly 
corrupt. 
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The inferior manuscripts of the Epidicus, except B, 
present line 553 thus: 

PER. Fabulata's. PH. Mira memoras. PE. Em 
istuc rectius. 

B has the letters Mul, with a sign of abbreviation before 
hem. Bothe apud Goetz, Analecta Plautina, 105, Note, 
conjectured that this represented a character-indication 
which has resulted from the misreading of a vocative. 
Studemund, Titi Macci Plauti Fabularum Reliquiae 
Ambrosianae, suggested that the lacuna in A might 
be filled by the name, which is that of the next speaker, 
thus: 
PER. Fabulata's. PHIL. Mira memoras, Periphane. 

PER. Em istuc. . . . 

There may possibly be other difficult passages in the 
text of Plautus and Terence which might be satisfac- 
torily emended by one who kept this source of corrup- 
tion in view. From a consideration of the lines cited, 
it at least seems quite probable that such confusion 
between text and character-indication in the work of the 
dramatic poets did occur at an early period. On the 
other hand an error which could arise from a misunder- 
standing of a line as heard from dictation furnishes 
added weight to the view generally accepted by students 
of palaeography that manuscripts were reproduced by 
dictation in the classical period. 

Graduate Schools, Ernfsttnf P Frankt in 

Columbia University. URNfcSTINfc. f. .FRANKLIN. 



QUOTIENS REVOCATUM! 

Even in jokes there is little new under the sun. The 
famous fish story of antiquity is revived at least once 
every year in our daily press. Some marvellous details 
may be added, but we recognize Polycrates of Samos 
and his ring none the less. 

It is, however, rather amazing to discover a piece of 
Aristophanic satire in an American novel of 1817. The 
Yankee Traveller, or The Adventures of Hector Wigler, 

is a cross between a satire upon contemporary scholar- 
ship, or rather the American Philosophical Society and 
the politics of the period on the one side, and a romance 
of roguery on the other 1 . 

A member of the American Philosophical Society is thus 
satirized: 

He has accounted for the cause of that wonderful 
agility in fleas, in five volumes, octavo, in which learned 
and useful work he has ascertained that the flea will 
leap five thousand times its length and the ninety-ninth 
part of a barley-corn over. 

Admirers of Aristophanes will remember with a smile 
a similar satire upon contemporary scholarship or the 
Athenian Philosophical Society; compare Clouds 143 
ff. (in Rogers's translation): 

'Twas Socrates was asking Chaerephon 
How many feet of its own a flea could jump. 
How did he measure this? Most cleverly. 
He warmed some wax and then he caught the flea 



And dipped its feet into the wax he'd melted : 
Then let it cool, and there were Persian slippers! 
These he took off, and so he found the distance. 

Did the anonymous author of The Yankee Traveller 
know Aristophanes? Perhaps he did. More likely he 
knew Samuel Butler's satirical description of the 
astrologer, William Lilly, and the inaccurate, though 
slavish, use of this passage from the Clouds. This 
contemporary "philosopher" is also said 2 to have ascer- 
tained 

How many scores a flea will jump, 
Of his own length from head to rump. 
Which Socrates and Chaerephon 
In vain assayed so long agone. 

It is quite possible that the author had no other 
source for his joke than his native Yankee wit. But 
even so it is noteworthy that the Attic Salt has lost 
none of its savor. 
The University of Texas. J. O. LOFBERG. 
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Latin Reader. Nature Study and Easy Stories for 

Sight Reading During the First Year in Latin. 

By A. B. Reynolds. New York: D. C. Heath 

and Company (1918). Pp. xxiv + 349. $1.20. 

This is one of the most interesting and suggestive 

books for First Year Latin that have appeared in recent 

years. The author is original and courageous, and 

gives many indications that he is an inspiring teacher — 

a teacher whose energetic and vigorous methods will 

produce good results with any book, but most of all 

with his own. Like all experienced teachers, Mr. 

Reynolds has learned that 'well begun is half done', and 

has observed that learners who have a good, inspiring, 

first year in Latin under a competent, sympathetic, 

teacher are interested in Latin throughout their student 

days, and are likely of their own volition to continue 

their Latin studies to reasonable fruition rather than to 

faint by the wayside. 

The book is based on the reasonable theory that the 
way to learn to read is to read, and to read something 
that is interesting to the reader — interesting in its 
matter rather than in its grammar only. Therefore 
Mr. Reynolds has introduced ideas and words from 
writers other than Caesar in addition to the usual words 
from that author. From the publishers' point of view, 
the book will be a greater or less success according to 
the decision of the question whether Caesar is to con- 
tinue to be the only author read in Second Year Latin. 
To a mature mind Caesar is one of the most interesting 
of Latin writers — never more so than since August, 
1914. But Caesar is also the grave-yard of Latin 
pupils. In spite of the Great War, and the wealth of 
illustrative parallels, but few boys can maintain their 
interest in Caesar for a whole year; and among girls 
ninety per cent, never have any genuine interest in 
Caesar, in spite of their academic docility. So that, 

8 See Hudibras, II, III, 311-314. 



